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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 

II. THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 



PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 



The Christain conception of immortality, although it was 
developed under various influences from without, had its roots in 
the teaching of Jesus. It attached itself more immediately to the 
belief in his resurrection; but this belief derived its chief significance 
from the message which he had proclaimed, and from the whole 
impression of his personality and life. At the same time, while the 
teaching of Jesus was undoubtedly the source of the later doctrine, 
there are only a few passages in the synoptic record of his words 
which contain a direct reference to the future life. In the considera- 
tion even of those few sayings we have to make due allowance 
for ideas which belonged to current Jewish speculation rather than 
to his own characteristic thought. The promise of immortality 
which he bequeathed to men is not so much a matter of definite 
statement as of the larger implications of his religious teaching 
viewed as a whole. 

The comparative silence of Jesus on a subject so vital to Christian 
faith has often been represented as strange and unaccountable. 
It has even been argued that like the Old Testament prophets he 
limited his outlook solely to the present life, and refused to concern 
himself with fruitless conjecture about the unknown future. His 
silence, however, is only comparative; and in any case it is easily 
capable of explanation. It was no doubt due, in the first instance, 
to the very strength and security of his belief. The future life 
was to his mind as certain as the present, and he did not feel the 
need of supporting the hope of it by elaborate argument. It 
formed the indispensable background of his whole conception of 
morality and of man's relation to God. The task which he laid 
on himself was not to impress on men the conviction of a future 
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life, but to teach them obedience to the will of God, on the basis 
of that conviction. Again, his seeming reserve on the subject of 
the hereafter was only the other side of his absolute trust in God. 
As he bade men take no thought for the morrow, assured that the 
heavenly Father would open up their way and provide them with 
all things needful, so he desired that they should trust God for 
the greater future. Instead of demanding some evidence or pledge 
of a life to come, they were to commit themselves wholly to God, 
and to his love and wisdom. The real revelation which Jesus 
brought to men was that of the character of God; and he meant 
that this revelation should stand in the place of all others. God 
has withheld from us the knowledge of his purposes; but we can 
know God himself, who will order all things according to his 
fatherly will. 

These reasons would themselves be sufficient to explain the 
silence of Jesus; but we must add to them another and more 
specific one. The future life, as it presented itself to his mind, 
was inseparably bound up with his conception of the kingdom of 
God. In popular Christianity our Lord's whole teaching on the 
kingdom has often been read in terms of the future life. This is to 
misunderstand his thought at its very center; and the meaning 
of his historical message has thus been thrown into a hopeless con- 
fusion. None the less, the two conceptions were so far involved 
with each other that the hope of immortality did not offer itself 
to Jesus as a clear and independent theme for his teaching. It was 
already covered, to some extent, by his more general anticipation 
of the coming of the kingdom. 

It is not necessary, for our present purposes, to discuss the 
precise significance assigned by Jesus to the idea of the kingdom of 
God. On not a few of even the cardinal questions that arise in 
this connection, New Testament scholars have differed, and will 
perhaps always differ. Did he adhere to the Jewish apocalyptic 
view, or replace it by another ? Did he expect the coming of the 
kingdom by a process of gradual development, or by a sudden 
miraculous act ? Did he think of the kingdom as wholly in the 
future, or as already in some manner beginning ? However these 
questions are to be answered, one fact is becoming increasingly 
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certain. Granting that Jesus may have introduced new and more 
spiritual meanings into the current conception of the kingdom of 
God, he at any rate built on the groundwork of that conception. 
Like the apocalyptic writers he looked for a new age, in which the 
imperfect conditions of the present would be transformed. The 
natural world itself would undergo a renovation. Differences of 
rank and class would be abolished, and the relations of men to one 
another would be radically changed. A higher order of things 
would be inaugurated, in which the old interests and aims and 
activities would lose their meaning. Jesus declared that this new 
age is now at hand, so near that some who were listening to him 
would witness its advent. Those who had experienced the true 
"change of mind," and submitted themselves to that will of God 
which alone would rule in the future, would pass over into the 
kingdom, apparently without the necessity of death. But along 
with them, as in the current apocalyptic hope, the faithful servants 
of God who had lived and died in past days would participate in 
the new age. There would be a general resurrection, followed by 
the judgment; and when the Son of Man appeared in his glory he 
would assign to all their due places. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
would be the patriarchs of a new community of God's people, into 
which many would be gathered from the East and from the West. 
The wicked would be delivered over to punishment, while the just 
would inherit eternal life, in the society of God and his Messiah. 

Jesus says nothing as to the scene of this final consummation. 
It is true that in accordance with the thought of his time he con- 
ceives of an upper region which is the peculiar abode of God and 
his angels; but he does not seem to contemplate the removal to 
this heaven of those who have won the kingdom. We may infer, 
rather, that he places the scene of their future blessedness on earth 
— not on the earth as it now is, but on the new and more glorious 
earth that will rise out of it. To Jesus, however, the question of 
the habitation of God's people was an indifferent one. He believed 
that in the coming age all barriers between the lower and higher 
worlds would be broken down. God would assert his sovereignty 
over his whole creation, so that his will would be done on earth, 
as in heaven. 
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It is evident, in the light of various sayings, that Jesus looked 
for a general resurrection, immediately before the judgment. But 
while this is his prevailing view, he appears to hold that at no time 
are men subject to absolute death. During the interval between 
death and resurrection they still continue in some kind of real 
existence, in which they anticipate the several destinies that will 
be allotted to them at the judgment. The parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus is not to be treated too literally. Jesus avails 
himself of a popular conception in order to give vivid and pictorial 
setting to the higher truth which he seeks to enforce. But the 
parable seems to indicate that he shared, at least formally, in the 
popular conception. He assumed that after death men passed 
directly into the underworld which is the common abode of all the 
departed; and that a distinction was made, even in this transitory 
phase of existence, between the righteous and the wicked. They 
dwell in the same region, within sight of each other, but are sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf. The righteous are in happiness and 
the wicked tormented. A similar belief is possibly implied in the 
saying addressed to the thief on the cross: "Today thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise." The reference, as may be gathered from 
analogies in the apocalyptic writings, is not to the final home of 
the blessed but to an intermediate resting-place — the "Paradise" 
where the just await their resurrection. 

In his more explicit references to the future life Jesus thus 
accepts, with little modification, the beliefs which had found a 
place in contemporary Judaism. Above all he incorporates into 
his teaching the characteristic Jewish idea of resurrection. The 
life hereafter is regarded as an additional life to which man has no 
inherent title, and for which he must be raised again by a divine 
act. But when we examine more closely into the thought of 
Jesus it becomes apparent that his acceptance of the current Jewish 
belief was only formal and accidental. He had arrived at his 
certainty of the future life along lines of his own, and was thus led 
to a conception of it in which the traditional views were wholly 
transcended. It was reserved for later Christian reflection to 
express this new idea in terms of doctrine; but in the recorded 
words of Jesus we can clearly distinguish it, in its several aspects. 
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1. From Judaism itself our Lord took over a thought into which 
he read a new significance, and which became for him the point 
of departure for a more profound and spiritual belief . The supreme 
good had always been summed up, for Hebrew thinkers, in the 
word "Life." As it is employed in the Old Testament, the word 
has necessarily a restricted meaning. Life is there conceived as 
the present life, with its days extended to the full term and all its 
joys and activities heightened. The psalmists and prophets 
include in it the knowledge of God, who is himself the living One 
and the source of all life in men. In apocalyptic thought 
the idea of life was transferred to the future. It was recog- 
nized that in the evil present man's nature must always be 
subject to hindrances and limitations which rendered any true 
fulfilment impossible. But in the coming age the righteous would 
obtain their inheritance. They would be raised up to an immortal 
being in which the troubles of the world would cease to vex them 
and they would enjoy a perfect freedom. "Eternal life," in the 
language of apocalyptic, became a synonym for the new age. 
As the chief good which would be realized in the kingdom, it stood 
for the kingdom itself. In the teaching of Jesus, likewise, the two 
terms are convertible; and he speaks almost in the same breath 
of "entering into life" and "entering into the kingdom." But he 
seeks to determine, as apocalyptic thought had never done, the 
nature of the life which would have its fulfilment in the kingdom. 
He distinguishes, in the first place, between life itself and the out- 
ward things which are so easily confused with it. "The life is 
more than meat" (Matt. 6:25=Luke 12:23). "A man's life con- 
sis teth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth" 
(Luke 12:15). "What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?" (Matt. 16:26). Even more far- 
reaching is the distinction he makes between the physical and the 
inward moral life. "He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life, the same shall find it" (Matt. 10:39; I 7 :2 5)- 
The true life, the essential element of man's being, is something 
other than his life in the body; and it can only come to its own 
when this is sacrificed. In certain sayings it is suggested that men 
do not begin to live until they enter on the path of repentance 
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and faithful discipleship. Their natural state is one of death, and 
the work of Jesus is to raise the dead and bring them out into the 
true life (cf. Matt. 10:8; 8:22; 11:5; Luke 15:32). By another 
road than that followed in Greek philosophy, Jesus thus reaches 
the conception of a higher life which is independent of earthly 
circumstance and cannot be touched by death. The Greek 
thinkers had sought the essential and enduring attribute of human 
nature in the principle of reason; Jesus found it in the moral 
activity. By obedience to the will of God man is able to raise 
himself above the changing and the perishing and to lay hold on 
eternal life. The same truth finds a somewhat different expression 
in the idea of reward, which meets us so frequently in the teaching 
of Jesus. He describes the kingdom and the life which belongs 
to it as a recompense, bestowed hereafter for faithful service of 
God in the present. From this idea of reward he expressly excludes 
all notions of merit. His meaning is, rather, that obedience in 
the present has its necessary outcome and manifestation in the 
future inheritance. It carries with it the promise of life: it is 
itself the beginning of a new life, which will attain to fruition in 
the world to come. 

2. In a similar manner, Jesus rests his assurance of the future 
life on his sense of the abiding character of those higher interests 
on which men are to set their hearts. He is confident that love 
and goodness and righteousness are in their nature imperishable. 
They will be the same in the coming age as in this; and no con- 
ceivable change of outward conditions can affect their significance 
and value. It follows that the life which has identified itself 
with those spiritual realities has its part in an eternal world. 
"Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will 
liken him to a wise man who built his house upon a rock" (Matt. 
7:24). Such a man has "laid up treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt " (Matt. 6 : 20) . The teaching of 
Jesus is everywhere pervaded with this sense of the everlasting 
nature of the spiritual things. He is wont to express it in language 
colored by his dominant conception of the kingdom of God. In 
the moral law he sees the law of the kingdom — the rule which alone 
will hold valid when the transient conditions of the present world 
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have come to an end. He calls on men to live for it because they 
will thus throw in their lot with the kingdom and insure for them- 
selves a place in it when it comes. But the peculiar categories 
under which he gives utterance to his thought need not obscure 
for us its fundamental meaning. In the ideals of the moral life 
we have access to the ultimate realities. According as we follow 
them and make them one with our own will, we have the promise 
in our lives of something eternal. 

3. By nothing else in his teaching did Jesus so profoundly 
change all religious thought, as by his insistence on the value of 
each individual soul. With this cardinal point in his message, his 
idea of the future life was directly connected. An adequate con- 
ception of the worth of the individual is indeed the very corner- 
stone of any true belief in immortality; and all previous religions 
had fallen short because of their want of such a conception. To 
the Old Testament thinkers Israel as a nation was the object of 
God's love and providence; in so far as individual men were to 
share in the glorious future, it was only as members of the chosen 
race. Greek philosophy had much to say about the worth of the 
reasoning principle which manifested itself in men. As partici- 
pating in the life of reason men could lay claim to some vague 
immortality, though it resolved itself into little more than ab- 
sorption into the universal mind. It was Jesus who first discovered 
an infinite value in man as an individual. As he revealed God in 
his character of the Father, whose mind toward us is one of love, 
so he taught that every human soul has a worth in God's sight. 
His watchful care is over each one of his children. The very hairs 
of their heads are all numbered. There is joy in the presence of 
the angels in heaven over one sinner that repents. And since all 
the souls of men have this value before God, we must needs believe 
that his remembrance of them continues in spite of death. "It is 
not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish " (Matt. 18 : 14). The hope of immortality 
was thus invested with a new meaning and a new sanction. It was 
linked with the faith that we are the children of God, and can 
trust ourselves forever to his protection and love. 

4. We thus arrive at the ultimate conception on which Jesus 
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based his promise of a future life. He was himself conscious of a 
relation to God which he could only describe as one of sonship; 
and he sought to bring his disciples into a like relation. The end 
which he sets before them in all their moral endeavor is this, "that 
ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven" (Matt. 
5:45). The life to which they will attain in the coming age, and 
which they can seek to realize even now, consists essentially in a 
living fellowship with God. It is no accident, therefore, that the 
one passage in his teaching where we meet with something like a 
reasoned argument for immortality turns upon this idea. The 
passage in question is his reply to the Sadducees: "As touching 
the dead, that they rise, have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how in the bush God spake unto him saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is 
not the God of the dead but the God of the living: ye therefore do 
greatly err" (Mark 12:26, 27 = Matt. 22:31, 32; Luke 20:37, 38). 
Many modern expositors 1 have disparaged this saying as a mere 
instance of rabbinical subtlety, not altogether worthy of Jesus. 
Elsewhere he looks to the broad and simple meaning of Scripture, 
brushing aside the interpretations which had been forced on acci- 
dental words and phrases; here he himself resorts to a strained 
exegesis, wholly in the manner of the scribes. It may be argued, 
however, that if he employs the artificial method it is only that he 
may bring to light a truth which is really involved in the Old 
Testament teaching. To the Sadducees, Scripture was the sole 
authority; and they rejected the doctrine of the future life because 
Scripture was silent on it. But our Lord suggests that the doctrine, 
though not expressly stated, is implicit in the Old Testament 
promises. Israel was God's people because the fathers of the race 
had made a covenant with God; and their relation to him could 
be of no avail if it had been broken off by death. But in any case, 
the force of the passage does not depend on its correctness as an 
exegesis. The real aim of Jesus is to show what is involved in 
the idea of communion with God. Those who have once given 
themselves to God must belong to him always. He is the living 
God, in whose presence there can be no death; and to hold fellow- 
1 E.g., Wellhausen, J. Weiss, Loisy. 
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ship with him is to live forever. The certainty of the future life 
is thus grounded for Jesus in the very nature of God himself. 
Our communion is with an eternal God, who must therefore be 
the God not of the dead but of the living. 

It is evident, then, that while formally accepting the Jewish 
ideas of his time, Jesus passes beyond them, and rests the hope 
of immortality on a deeper and wider foundation. Life in the 
hereafter is the reward of the present life — not a second term of 
existence but the outcome and fulfilment of that which is now in 
process. It is not dependent on the reanimation of the body, by 
an act of miracle. The real life even now is something apart from 
its outward conditions, from the body itself as well as from food 
and raiment and the things which a man possesses. It consists 
in the exercise of the higher moral activities, and above all, in 
communion with God. Those who live unto God have their 
portion already in the true and enduring life. Thus in the teaching 
of Jesus there is no real place for the traditional idea of a resur- 
rection. Man has ceased to be regarded as a creature of earth, 
whose natural destiny is death and who must be raised up in order 
to live again. The future life is one with the life of faith and 
obedience which has its beginning now. It is consequent not on 
an act of miracle but on man's fidelity to his true calling as a child 
of God. 

The attempt has often been made to construe from the words 
of Jesus some definite account of the nature of the future life. 
His authority is constantly appealed to in the well-worn contro- 
versies on purgatory, eternal punishment, the relations of the 
church above to the church below. It is indeed possible to adduce 
a number of sayings in which he appears to throw light on these 
and other riddles. He speaks of an outer darkness to which the 
wicked will be consigned, apparently without end. He declares 
that in the resurrection men will live like angels in heaven, and will 
sit down at the messianic banquet, and hold converse with the 
saints of the past. But we must be careful not to attach too much 
significance to these realistic details. Parallels to them are found 
everywhere in the apocalyptic books; and it is obvious that he 
merely took them over from the popular religion of his own day. 
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Between such traditional beliefs and the characteristic thought of 
Jesus we must always draw a clear distinction. 

It is worth remarking that although he avails himself of the 
current ideas, Jesus never dwells on them or gives them prominence. 
To the apocalyptic writers all interest in the future life is centered 
on speculative questions; and this is true, in a hardly less degree, 
of the writers of the early church. Jesus does not concern himself 
with matters of speculation. He refuses to tell his disciples 
whether few or many will be saved. He answers the difficulty 
propounded by the Sadducees with a general statement that in 
the future world the conditions of the present will be wholly 
changed. We cannot but feel that even when he introduces details 
from the apocalyptic picture he employs them merely as an im- 
aginative setting for spiritual ideas. The banquet in heaven 
becomes a symbol of the fulness of joy and the perfect fellowship 
which will fall to the lot of God's people. The allusions to the 
punishment of the wicked are likewise to be understood symboli- 
cally. Jesus did not profess to lay bare the secrets of the hereafter, 
but only declared, in a vivid and concrete fashion, that obedience 
would lead to life and wickedness to deprivation and death. 

The endeavor to solve all the riddles of the future life in the 
light of the teaching of Jesus is due to a misunderstanding of his 
whole purpose. Behind his definite promises there lies, as we have 
seen, the demand for an absolute trust in God. The ways of God 
are hidden from us, but we can believe in him as our Father and 
seek for a closer fellowship with him. Jesus bids us rest satisfied 
with this trust in God, assured that it will not deceive us. We 
cannot tell what will befall us on the morrow, and much less can 
we pierce the mysteries of the great hereafter. But we can yield 
ourselves to the will of God, who will guide us from day to day 
according to his love and wisdom, and will fulfil all faithful service 
in eternal life. 



